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The conference papers fooiis on an effort to identify 
strategies for improving the professional delivery of guidance and 
counseling. services to students^ The first paper^ Career Education: i 
Broadening EducationaT Perspective, presents a definition of career 
as at purposeful life pattern of work-related activities and assorted 
lifk styles. Career education should therefore i>e involved- \fith a 
broadened educational perspective vhich includes student development 
vand tie community. The second paper^ Career Development as 
ielf^bevelopment : Beyond Career Education, discuses the guidance : 
appio.ach to cajreei; educatipn which would unify academic, vocational, 
and guidance efforts atound individuals and their needs. Several 
characteristics of the self -^development approach to career education 
and a cpnceptual career development, curriculum model are presented 
and related to a discussion on hov they relate to the 
self-development' need? of women. The third paper. The Role of 
Assessment in Career Guidance: A Reappraisal, discusses ccrmmon 
misconceptions about tTie use of tests in counseling and the 
importance of test information in career guidance and career 
exploration* The vital need, for counselors to acquire skills for a 
comprehensive career guidance program for all educational levels is 
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FOREWORD 



In a coixtinuous effort to improverafhe professional delivery of guidance 

and couhseling'se-fvices to 8t'ud'enfs~lfi Kev^^ 

(T£ thirds ffatiOn^l "tOnf^r^hces have'T3een . sponsored by the Cbuhselof Education 
Division,^ College of Education, University of Maine at Orono. Previous 
.conferences have focused on "Elementary Guidance" and "Group Work in the 
Schools/'. This conference was planned to address a theme of national sig-: 
nificance; "Career. Guidance ^ Status and Promise" as it exists in our public 
schools • A secondary thrust was to ic^entify strategies for improving the 
deliyery of cswreer guidance ♦ Each presenter was charged with assessing the 

"state of the art" and concepttializing strategies to improve caree;: guidance 

\ ' ' ■ 

in th^ schools. Participant reaction *to the prefsentations was enthusiastic 

atld prompted development of this proceedings report for distribution to a 

\ ' ' ' " • ^ ' 

wid^r audience. 



It should be noce^ that the impact of the tWo previous conferences was 

r ' / ' 

signii^icant in increajsing the number of Canadian school counselors from the 

\. % ' ' ^ ' 

Maritime Provinces o£ Canada registered for this event. We appreciate the 

interest and professi!6nal concern of Canadian school counselors to ^hate^ 

their counseling aeec^s with u^ and hope that the concepts contained ,£n Jthis 

^report are of he.lp ii^* their work. The potential of improved guid^nc^a;hid 

-counseling services our schools is reward enough for those who h^lp^d 

plan the conference. Special thanks should be noted to Dean. James J.;i<ufco, 

Dean, College of Education and all members of the Counselor Edi^cation staff 

--,,for their support. Also, the Conferences and Institutes Division is' tp^ be 

*^ commended for their excellent support in handling housing, meals, equLment 

needs, etc. . • • / 

' ' ' Charles W. Ryan ^ 

• . ' ' ■ • Professor o.f Ecluqatic^ \ 

' •■• • ' . ''^ . I- 
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CAREER EDUCATION: A BROADENING 
EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 



Gene Bottoms 



Director, Division of Progr<strr^atid"^ta^ff^ewl:D^e^^ 
Georgia State Department of Education 



In varying forms, the concepts of career education have historically 
been of latent concern in American education. Under such names as activity ' 
curriculum, core curriculum^ community school, organic curriculttm, and life 
adjustment curriculum, much, of the thinking behind career education has 
emerged repeatedly on the American education §^ene« More than a century 
ago, secondary education was expanded through land grant legislation to 
children of farmers and mechanics and moved education toward a realistic 
approach to the needs of the total population* AT^out a half century- later^ , 
educational philosophers, the educational policies commission of the NEA,' 



■ -J 



the American Vocational Association,' and various acts of federal and /|itate 
legislation have all addressed various reforms which have surfaced '^gain as 
facets^ of career education (Swanson, 1974) • 



Yet, the broad-er career development intent did not becqnv^ a sustained 
and organized thrust in education until recently partially ,j[yecause public: 
secondary education during this century has bapn a^ccount'^^le primarily to 
higher education institutions. Through prescribed couples required fpr 
college entrance, established accrediting commission^, college administered 
or college selected entrance examinations, and repi^ting of first quarter 
or first year /grades of freshmen students by higf^schools, highir ' education 
institutions have largely dictated broth the ^tructt^re ,^nd, content of the , . 

- '■■ ' //■■ 




secondary school curriculum (Lessinger, 1972). The political, social, ahd 
economic focuses which have led 'to the recent emergence of career education 
call for a broader base of accountability, a reordering of educational pu^ 
poses, and of the means to achieve these more diverse goals. The following 
v^p. by €ha^man- ^d C o x m tir^ -i^ U , diaiiiaLiiies Che urgency placed upon us .to 
^o so: >. . 

"Gr6eting his pupils, the master asked 
X, "what would you learn of tne?*' 

' And the reply came 

"How shall we care for our babies? . ♦ 

Hoy; shall we rear our children? 
How shall we work together? 
How shall we liye with our fellowman? 
How shall we plan? 
Far what ends shall we live?" 
And the teacher pondered those words and 

sorrow was in his heart ' 
For his own learning touched not these things." 

^jWHAT IS MEANT BY CAREER? 

The meaning of career education is determined hy Kow one interprets 

^the term career. If "career" is interpreted as a developmental process 

c ' ' 

that encompasses' one's total life and one's several life roles, then, career 

education becomes a reorientation of the total educational process. If, 

however, career is. interpreted to mean primarily an occupational pursuit., 

the concept of career education becomes •limited to one's occupational life 

role (Pritchaifd, 1973). This paper defines the term "career" broadly as a 

purposeful life pattern pf work-related activities and assorted life styles. 

The word career in this context means more than simply pursuing an 

! 

occupation, being employed, or holding a job. It implies that: 
» *■ 

1. A career as a mission in life inf.luence^s and serves to 
'integrate other arenas of life. 

2. A career may or may not be a paid activity. 

3. Caifeer does not denote a given educational levei. A career ' 

2 ' ' 

• \ • . ■ 
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may demand considerable preparation and skill or involve 
activity demanding little training and less sophistic,s^d 
skills. 

Ca'teer development, therefore, includes the continuous choices and 
^djustmenfis an IMivId.Tial Tia|^Q_make_:£hroughaullJii8- li£e..wlth_xegarjd- ,t.Q- 



education, emplojmient, and /or voluntary work as those decisions relate to 
present and future options and their associated life styles. 

WHAT 'is career EDUCATION? - - " ' . 

If the term "career" indicates a purposeful life pattern,* then the 
term "career education" implies a longjr^^jg^^^ucational process that 
facilitates the care^ development of students, and .the knowledgeable plan- 
ning and implementation of career choices designed to promote a satisfying 
and productive life style. This, process involves self-discovery, self- 
iletermination, and the acquisition of competencies necessary for goal" 
achievements. Thus, career education connotes the development of values 
consistent with one's <needs, ^ 

WHAT IS CAREER EDUCATION, OPERATIONALLY? ^ ' / , 

Npt only has career education often been narrowly defined, it has been 
^even more narrowly translated into revised or ne^-? educational practice. 

This writer claims no immunity in his own works to this criticism. Since 

I 

many of the concepts underlying career education are not that new, many 
individuals and groups tend to grasp the familiar aspects and translate 
them into operation without ever grasping the total set of concepts. Career 
education implies a global change regarding both educational outcomes and 
process. Too often, however, it becomes limited in practice to the areas of 
• experience and expertise of the particular g^roup that seizes the initial 
leadership,' weakening th^, potential for comprehensive educational improve- 

3 



ment" through career education. , 

To some educators, the fundamental purpose of career education would 

r^ult in all students leaving schools with skills necessary for entering 
.productive work and that all curriculum and educational experiences should 
Joe ^ear^d .t.o^ this_eud^ Career educat ion does include acquiring job skilLsy_ 



but it also includes a commitment to total education for all, with each 
student acquiring particular skills in the liberal arts and fine arts, as. 
well as the practical arts. Such a broadening educational perspective would 
encourage students to perceive themselves in a variety ef life roles, to 
experience both internal as well as ext^nal types of satisfaction, to 
understand the many types of needs that motivate them, and to discover 
through experience the many life activities through which these needs can 
be met. The fine arts and liberal arts cannot be reserved for the elite. 
Through the liberal and fine arts students develop an understanding of 
human values and- needs, thus, enabling them grady^lly to shape individual 
values beyond the limitation of the immediate socio-economic and psycho- 
logical orientation. . 

Many community leaders limit their operational interpretation df career 
education as something to be done to students in the school setting to get 
them ready for work .involving the use of th^ community for a tour and /or, 
of community personnel as resource people at school. How^Veir, rather .than V 
limiting the educational setting to the school and the classroom work of 
teachers, career education calls for new attitudes, and values abjnit where 
and under whom education occurs. Career education. will fail unless the 
home and community become equaHpartners in the delivery of the edubational 
process. The home and qommunity provide learning laboratol^ies for the 
skills of living in the adult world. The school must be ready to",give 

4 . ^ 



equal recognition and credit to learning acquired outside the school. Only 
as the formal learning environment extendi s beyond the scfiool to include the 
student's interaction with^a variety of adults in va^rious life roles will 
self-discovery and self-determination become realistic processes in education.^ 

Education for ±he sake of further education will no longer^sufficer^-Our ^~ — ^ 

purpose must be extended to school learijing with a variety of life — 

experiences •• 



To many vocational educators, career education means to explore the 
real world, to get "hands_ on" exx)eriences. Certainly without, this, career 
education is a hollow exercise In rhetoric, another program "telling" the 
student what it's like to be adults. But, in addition to "hands on" experi- 



ences,' career education should place '^a major stress on the development of 
self concept in the context of the several life roles* Career education 
should not be limited to the traditional concepts of awaretiess, orientation,, 
exploration, and preparation, as they relate to the work .roles but. should 



include awareness, orientation, exploration, and progressive practice in 

X J 

developing the career aspect of self. At each educational level, the home 

and the community can be utilized to help students explore and clarify self 

concepts. Experiences in these settings , must be followed wLth appropriate 

feedback to give the student the understanding and the vpc.abulary needed to 

clearly define one's career self. It is vital' that the feedback encourage 

the student to analyze the experiences- rath er than having these exp^iignc^s 

'analyzed by someone else. ~* ' , - 

, Some general educators interpret career education to mean a special 

unit or course on occupations taught by the English or social studies 

t*eachers. Such activities can and do add to the overall^ career education 

effort, but; may affect little change on the basic cognitive nature^and 
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structure of tlie learning process, which for many students ne^er merges 
together into the development of a meaningful sense of self. Career edu- 
* *\ cation must^result in the young person being provided experiencesNn which 

Z, rioing, ^n d f e el i ng c o mpoaen t s p goggS ^s s im ultaneously, xjgiis is 



" ofeten accoinpTi'slied~when the ITBeral arts, fine arts^and" practical "aFts 

,,are integrated into learning experiences involving the commitments of the 
total education community. The community of fers ''a rich resource -for learn-, 
ing. If experiences are properly selected, they can serve to facilitate 
the student's mastery of cognitive learning appropriate for a given grade 
level. The student makes application of math, science, and communication 
skills in designing, planning, selling, making, creating, helping,. and 
other such life-related activities. Instead of solving hypothetical problems, 
the student actually uses academic concepts and skills in meeting real needs 
in the real world. For many, this may very well open a new vista that 
connects school with life and enabrles indiv:^uals to emerge from the passive 
and isolated student? , role into prodtjctive and important community partici- 
pants. Furthermore, experiential based and student centered learning can ^ 
serve to facilitate the' discovery and understanding of self, provided 
students* are given the opportunity, assistance, and encouragement to per- 
s_oa aliz e--and interpret such experiences. - 

*■ * 

The content of career education is sometimesN^limited to teaching about 
the world of work. Such content is a vital part of career education; how- 
ever, career education has content and goals that go far beyond occupational 
information. Career education ig^an interventJ.on strategy that begins early 
in an individual's life and is designed to influence the quality of each 
individual's self and career development. * * 



oil 



Tennyson, Klaurens, and Hansen (1970) after an extensive review of 
child development, career development, developmental psychology, and self- 
concept research literature identified a series of major career deve lopment^ 
goals for the m"tmary^^remediarer~lQnt(^^ A 

"Hating of these broad career development goals is presented in Chart !♦ 

/ 

From these goals can be generated learning objectives, learning experiences, 
and content that go far , beyond j^ncireased Knowledge about the world of work* 
Mastery of career development processes presented in Chart I will enable the 
individual to develop some control over his life; In initia^ng^ curriculum^ 
development efforts to achieve these goals, it should be remembered that 
individuals will inaster these goals at different rates. The rangg of in- 
dividual difference will require a'variety of career development"lear:ning 
experiences ♦ ^ 
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CHART I 



MAJOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT GOALS 



PRIMARY YEARS 
K-3 



INTERMEDIATE YEARS 
Grades 4-6 

■J- : — 

Developing a posi- 
tive self-concept 

Acquiring a dis- 
' cipline of work*" 

Identification with 
the concept of 
work as a valued 
institution 

T 

Increasing know- 
ledge aboutz 
workers 

Increasing iht^r- 
perspnal skills 

Acquiring a sense 
of coritrol^ver 
oi^e^s life 

Va}.uing human 
dignity 



JUNIOR HIGH YEARS 
Grades 7-9 



SECONDARY YEARS 
Grades 10-12 



Awareness, of self 

Acquiring a sense 
of control over 
one ?sy life 

Identification 
with worker 

Acquiring knowledge 
about workers and 
their life style 

Acquiring inter- 
personal skills ' 

The alii' lit y to , 
^ present oneself* 
objectively 

. ■ f 

Acquiring respect 
for other people 
and the work* ' 
they do both for 
remuneration and 
no n - r emune; r a t i on 



Clarification of 
^self-concept 

Assump<:ion of re- 
sponsibility 
fdr :areer plan-*- 
. ning 

Formylation of ten- 
tative career 
goals- 

Acquiring knowledge 
of occupations 
and work settings 

Acquiring knowledge 
''^of educational 
and vocational 
resource.s * 

Awar^ne^Fs of 
decision-making 
process 

Acquiring. a--^nse . . 
bf independence' . 



Reality-testing of a 



s^ If -concept 



Awareness of pre- 
f e r^r ed life-style. 

Reformulation of ten- 
tative career goals 

Increasing knowledge 
of and experience" 
i"n occupations and 
work settings 

Acquiring knowledge 
of educational and 
viocjational »paths / 

Clarification of 
d ec i s i on -making 
process' as re- ^ 
la ted to. self 

Tentative commitment 

within a 'changing - 
^ world 

Acquiring job .entry 
/'^•skills 



Source: Tennyson, W, Wesley, Mary K, Klaurens, and Lorrain^ S,^ Hansen, ^ ^ ' 

The Career Development Program, Unpublished papeV, College of^ 
Education, University of Minnesota ,^ October , 19^[0i^ t 

^^oj;e: The word '"work" will be used in the remainder of tlris prospectus 
' to mean any purposeful activity, whether for remuneration or not, 

* .** * ' » 

The question **Who directs and gives leadership to career educatiot>?'V 
has as many answers as individuals asked. The previous discussion suggests 
a comprehensive and integrated apf)roach to career Education, drawing upon 



the strengths of general education, vocatio,nal education and guidance* 
Depicted in Chart II this leadership design creates a sequential, comprer 
hensive and integrated career"* education program at each educational level*. 
It seojns likely that career education can best^be accomplished by leadershiji 
teams composed of vocational educators, counselors, and academic teachers* 

f 

Integrating the streng;ths of these groups into a synergistic effort would 
overcome Tnany of the present limitations of each group working alone. Such 
an approach relies heavily upon and obviously has implication for coun- 
selors' behavLo^* ^ 

^Wikar II ^ 

MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS OF PRESENT CAREER EDUCATION APPROACHES 



GENERAL -EDUCATION 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



GUIDANCE 



SKILLS 



Academic subject 
matter as it 
relates to 
occupational 
termino lt)gy 

. "Knowing" 



Job skills develop- 
ment 

"Employability" 
emphasis 

V ' •"•Doing" 



If -und er s tand ing 
Decision-making 

"Feeling" 



ACTIVITIES 



Vicarious ex- 
periences, ^ 
e.g., reading 
out of a book 



.Work tasks', real and 
simulated, relating 
vocational theory 
to practice 



Coui 



^sel 



ing 



Role-playing groups 



Field trips 



^^ERSONNEL 
FOCUS 



Academic class- 
room teacher 



Vocational instructor 



Counselor as a 
resource 



A STUDENT 

OUTCOMES 



Prepare(^ for 
further educa- 
tion 



Trained for a 
■ specific skill 
* 

Make an informed 
occupational 
choice 



Psychologically and 
emotionally pre- 
pared for work 

Make a considered 
career ^choice^ 
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THE COUNSELOR AS A MEMBER OF THE CAREER TEAM. ^ . • 

le concept of career education as set forth in this paper presents 
the assumption that career education will increase student options. This 
outcome depends to a large degree upon the leadership provided by the school 
coimselor. Counselors have long advocated - that the central aim of education 
must be to increase the individual's freedom to consider, choose, and 
manage his own life.- - ^ * ' 

Options in this context would be defined as a range of alternative 
decision patterns which individuals perceive as being available and possible 
for him at given decision points. This definition places emphasis on both 

\ 

the breadth of alternatives available at a given potnt in time- and on the » 
choice patterns to which each might lead. This will enable individuals to 
operate in the present with an understanding of what might eventually be 
.^^ssible at a' future point. Certain options can be perceiyed as, possible 
yEor some students only if the barriers ot social sanction, ignorance, and 
individual perceptions are altered through new knowledge, experiences, and 
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reflection. As a minimum, career education should increase studentsl^ 
educational, employment, and life style options. 

In terms of educational options the options must become more than 
a choice between a college or vocational curriculum or a choice-among 
different types of post-secondary institutions. Each student must have 
the opportunity to explore, to select, and to * pursue an educational program 
designed to their need^, desires , values, aAd abilities. Educational 
"options must allow for a variety of approaches to learning, for flexibility 
in terms of getting, and for individualized educational patterns. 

In regard to life style, individuals must become ^aware of the range 
of possible life styles available to consider both the personal and 

• 015 c 



financial trad€^-offs and^ compt^omises that '"must be made to achieve a given 

i 

life style. * % / 

Employment options must be viewed in^terms of life patterns. Individ- 

uals from the several socio-economic subpbpulations and women must come 

to perceive that it is possible for them to enter and pursue a much broader 

range of emplojrment patterns. 
V 

For career educatiop to result in increased optiofis for stxidents, the 
counselor's operational role must be consistent with the theoretical role 
that is project^i^in the literature. That is, counselors must spend more 
time facilitating each individual's discovery of his needs, desires, and 
values through the modification of the school curriculum to the individual 
rather than assisting the student to adjust to the rigid school structure. 
The shift from a concept of the school as being fixed to pne of being^ 
dynamic implies two major thrusts for school counselors : first, setting 
into motion those educational experiences that provide the individual with 
both the basis and skills for choosing; and second, facilitating the modi- 
fication of the school so that choices. can be opera tionalized. 

As individuals progress through the educational continuum, they 
should be increasingly allowed to make more ^cisions about their education. 
Individuals can exercise increasing autonomy to choose as they gain in 
self-determination and respect foy; others. Behaviors resulting from these 
attributes are more likely to occur when counselors systematically apd 
purppsefully seek ways to encourage their development. 

One of the wa'ys in ;Which counselors can broaden individual alternatives 
is through intervening into the existing curriculum at all levels. This, 
includes assisting teachers to integrate career development goals and j 
learning activities into the existing curriculum as well as stimulating 

11 ■ , 
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and assisting with incfeased experiential learning that encourages self- 
understanding. The counselor, by spending an increased amount of time 
Vor king with individual teachers or with interdisciplinary teams of 
teachers, c^fi h^lp to create a school climate that places value on the 
contributions and uniqifeness of each individual rather than a system which 
absorbs students into i college curriculum, vocational track, or debasiitg 
ability leveU Certalply one of the counselor's functions "Vbu Id include 
marshalling the resources of the home and community so that the experi- 
ential basis of students can be expanded. The counselor can do muph to 

i 

influence the school /curriculum in terms of broadening rather than narrow- 
ing the student's petceptions of what is possible for him. 

• I t 

Another way in ^which the couns,elor^ can increase the students' alter- 
natives is to deploy a strategy through which the counselor works more 
systematically with' students within the school curriculum. As students 



expand their Jjase ^f experiences and knowledge, they will need opportuni- 
ties to reflect up/on these experiences^ and internalize the meaning for 
themselves. This, could be accomplished by increasing at all levels scheduled 
group guidance sejssions as f)art of the curriic.ulum offerings. Tl;ie length 
of the^e sessions may range from five days, to several weeks, having- the 
effect of moving the counselor out of the office into a classroom and into 
the School curriculum. It would certainly enable the counselor to, have a 
much better understanding of the educational needs of each student.^ 

r 

. Students can take greater responsibility in blending existing curriculum 
options' into new combinations that lead to personal goals , in progressing 
at individual rates,, in pursuing individually appropriate learning styles 
only'when the school is perceived as being designed to meet individus^l 
student needs. The counselor's role must be one of clarifying choices and 

12 * 



actively working with others to develop and arrange the curriculum so, that 
s.tudents can achieve individual goals* iThe concept of career edpcatibn ^ 
suggests a number of possible modifications needed in the curriculum 
structure. • - ' / ^ - 

One would be the replacement. of the tracking system with a system 

\- 

that would enable each student to design a cutriculum pattern in terms of 
his goals, giving the educational experience new meaning. Further, the 
concept of a dynamic individualized curriculum pattern will require a 
comprehensive array of resources to be made available to the student for 

0 

learning purposes. This will necessitate the use of both school, home and 
community, resources and the willingness to give equal credit and recognition 
\ for learrjing "^acquired regardless of the setting or; personnel. This will 
necessitate that some formalized listing of offerings be developed that 

includesj those beyond the school. Further, counselors must be sensitive to 

I 

studetits* goals that cannot be met through existing offerings and take the 
respondj(,bility for working with the educational structure and other person- 

■ 

nel to <it,eate the new learnjjig opportunities. Only then can increased 
Student^ Options become a reality. 

/ summaryI 

The issumKtion has been made that career education will result in a 
broadened educational perspective if it is concerned! with the total 

■ .\ ■ \ ■ ' ■ ■ 

^evelopmer.t of a 11^ students , if it broadens the formal educational setting 

' t = \ ' ^ ■ 

to include the home v and ^community, if it includes systematic attention to ^ 
career <jlevelopment goals, if itXintegrates learning around existing life 



probleirisi and roles, an<^ if the educational community can create leadership 
patterns that meld together the strengths of existing thrusts within 
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educaition; -Further,' it has been suggested that the school counselor is 
an 'important membe^of the educational leadership team and that for career 
education to have/maximum impact on increasing* student options , .the^ 
counselor must >6ssiraie a major role in influencing the school curriculum'. 



> 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT AS SELF -DEVELOPMENT: 

BEYOND CAREER EDUCATION • _ ^ • 

L. Sunny Hansel '^^ * • • . - 

Profesfeor, Educational Psychology 

, ,l/niversity of Minnesota • • . - * . 

* My major purpose in being at this conference is to share \/ith you 
some ideas about careeji^uidance," career .development, arid career^ education y 
of men an& women whicl^ hopefully might assist counselors in clarifying 
their responsibilities in career education. It; is my objective to present 
a focus which will ^plp guidance workers shape and perhaps reshape the 
direction of career/ education ino this^ ^country. 

The need for.! career guidance becomes more visible as we see the 
changing meaning of work and leisure in the human- :experience; the changing 
composition of and opportunities in the labor force; the problems associated 



with high school and college dropouts and even "corporate dropouts;" and the 
information deficit in wlffcch individuals do not have adequate information 
about self, about options, or ab]6ut. career decision-making processes. 

The P^o^ect Talent follow-up data reflected an increased interest in 
career planning for both boys and girls and a growing need for assistance 
in this ar^a (Flanagan ^jid Jung, 1971), ' The recent American College Testing 
Program (a|t) study revealed that more than three-fourths of the nation's 

i * 

high' school juniors and nearly as many eighth and ninth graders would like 
hfelp wi,th'c|areer planning. More than 857o of the juniors recognized that it 
must begin before the final year of .high school, and only 50% felt that 



A P0pe!r presented at the Invitational Career Guidance Conference, 
Universi'py of Maine, Orono, Maine, May 30-31, 19'74, 
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the school had provided help in this area (Prediger, Roth and Noeth, 1973) • 
A needs assessment und,ertaken by Mesa, Arizona, schools revealed high ' 
priority for career development needs in the broad sense (Mesa PuUlic' 
SchoQls, 1973). The increasing needs for guidance of midlife career 
changers, re-entry women, and the agiif^also point to this growing need 
for effective careej; guidance delivery. 

My choice of title is deliberate. If there is a major contribution 

that -guidance can make to career education to move it beyond its present 

%^ 

state, it is unifying our academic, vocational and guidance efforts around 
the individual and his or her^ needs. This is a self -development or guidance 
approach to career education, a position totally conaristent with counseling 
which has had af the core of its functions concern/for the individual. 

\ 

Some of the recent literature suggests that career development is one 
of five or six components of a career education program. The .NVGA Commission 
on Criteria for Career Guidance Programs (Bruce and Collision, et aJL, 1972) 
suggests a general systems model in which career guidance is a separate, 
program (ancillary again) parallel with instruction. Some career education 
models have paid little attention, if at all, to car.eer , guidance and coun- 
seling--possibly because many of these models are being developed by non- * 
guidance personnel who understandably may be more familiar with the work 
World than with the fields of developmental psychology, guidance theory, or 
career developmerit. 

The question of definitions becomes extremely important because if we 
believe the artistic dictum *'Form follows function,*' we know that the form 
career education programs" take Is determined by what one perceives its 
function to be. For example, if one defines career education as ^'education 
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for work," the. implementation strategies or delivery systems used will be 
different from a definition that says career education starts with the 
career development of human beings. What I would like to suggest is that 
we as guidance and counseling p€^ons are the most logical ones to assume 
leadership iji assuring that career education moves beyond its present narrow 
preoccupation with occupational informsltion to a broader self -development 
definition; to a position which says that occupation is only one part of 
career and that the work world can be used as a vehicle for self-clarifica- . 
tion, not just of the worker role but of the other rples and values important 
to individuals such as those in family, community, and leisure. 

PHILOSOPHICAL POSITIONS 

There are honest differences among edt^ators about what career 

education is^« Looking at what is happening across the. country, one can 

identify at least four philosophical persuasions on a narrow-to-broad 

i 

Continuum 

Position One says that career education is vocational education. 
^While few would philosophically defend this view, it has emerged as a 
dominant characteristic of many programs which emphasize a separate center 
approach reflected in vocational centers, learning centers, anii placement^ 
centers. 

Position Two suggests that career education is education for work. 
Although the USOE Deputy Commissioner for Career Education has defined it 
^Ln this way, he says work is "a conscious effort to produce something of 
benefit for oneself and/or others" (Hoyt, 1^74) and that it thus includes 



^^he author is grateful to Norman Gysbers for stimulating her to 
examine several positions. 
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such unpaid work as that of homemaker and volunteer • Prog^^tns reflecting 

this view, however, have emerged as essentially occupational information* 

■if » 

ones built around the fifteen families or clusters of occupatioofe 

Position Three has career education beginning with a focus on self. 
It suggests that while work is important, work is only one way in whicl) 
the individual interacts with the environment. It can be used to help a 
person clarify his or her values kind needs--for stat^, money, power, 
security and the like — in relatipft to the roles in family, community, and 
other aspects of life. It sugges/s that the content of self is the focus 
of curriculum and that learning experiences can be created in all subjects 
to help relate the content of disciplines to the personal development of 
the individual. Programs reflecting this philosophy are scarce; but where 
they are emerging, they appear to have majojr inputs from counselors. 

Position Four says that career education is total education and th^t 
9II of curriculum needs to be refocused on the life careers of human brings. 
It would mean a major restructuring of curriculum, and schools committed 
to this view would probably require the 'greatest "^amount of curricular 
revision, organizational and attitude change; ' ' ' 

While this is a greatly oversimplified explanation of each position, 
it serves to remind us that those involved in career education are not all 

of one persuasion. , 

/ 

COUNSELOR INVOLVEMENT " ' \ 

The nature of counselor involvement in career education will also be 
influenced by the dominai;it philosophical view. Just as we assume from the 
outset that teachers are involved in career development, whether consciously 
or not, we assume that counselors, both consciously and unconsciously, have 
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been "doing" career guidance— -perhaps not always effectively knd perhaps 



not. as much as some would like--but that is one reason that we are looking 
for better delivery systems. Career" educatioi>/offers an opportunity for 
guidance content to enter the mainstream of curriculum in areas that coun- 
selors longwave been concerned about, such as self-clarification, value 
identification, affective edu?jation and career decision-making. 

It seems to me that positions three and four are the most congruent 
witfi gta&ance philosophy and its concern about self -actualization and 
freed OTNof/choice among a variety of life options and patterns, I would 
also like to otffer for consideration the proposition that counselors can 
best enter the system with the self, an approach that begins on a solid 
rationale and conce'ptual framework of human development and career develop- 
ment. Although the field of career development is^ still an "unfinished 
business, we know considerably more today about the development of occupa- 
tional roles and motives in children and youth than we did twenty to thirty 
years ago. We are iLarning mo^e about adult career development, for-4)oth 
men and women. There is a growing body of literature on female growth and 



career development and a beginning interest in the other end of the life 

cycle, the senior citizen. What has been neglected in many career education 
■* 

programs is this body bf knowledge of vocational psychology, developmental 



psychology, and career development which .caji provide a human-based rather 



than world-of-work-based fulcrum f or^ our guidance and instructional efforts 
at different life stages, . . ' . , 

A SELF-DEVELOPMENT MODEL ^ ' — 

I would like to suggest that^a guidance-based or self-develo^atnent model 
of career education has several characteristics,' I offer them in no sense 
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as the "final word" but rather as a baseline for prograAi development. 

1* A self -development approach takes into account the changing, nature 
of both individuals and environment and the concurrent need for flexible and 
adaptable human beings . The futurists,, the manpower analysts,, and the 
career development theorists all qffer support for this criterion. The. 
changing labor market, the predictions about the role of work in the future, 
the changing work ethic, and the mid-life career shifts all provide food 
for thought here. There is increasing recognition of the lifelong nature 
of career development. Indeed, the skills needed to cope in the year 2000 
may be very different from the skills of the 1970's, just 'as the skills of 
1970 are different from those of 1900. The development^ tasks which in- 
dividual^ need to^mf^^ter may be very different in a society in which there 
are alternate family structures, nontraditional life styles, energy 'short- 
ages, shortened workweeks, and'cable TV, video tapes, and computers 
part of daily life. ' . ^ ' 

2. A self -development approach is built on a sequential set of K-adult 
objectives to expose all individuals to a wide spectrum of gareer develop- 
ment information, knowledge^ skills, and attitudes . This would include ob- 
jectives in such basic areas as 1) self, 2) educational, occupational, 

' ' * ' 

family and leisure alternatives ,* and 3) career decision-making processes. 
Such objectives would include not only logical, objective job task and 
worker requirement data but such content as value clarification, psycho- 
social aspects of work environments, manpower and womanpower trends, the 
changing meanings of work in life, and changing roles of men and women in 

^ ' • 

worjk and family. Any set of objectives can serve only as a data bank and 
must be adapted to local needs, individual learning styles, and varied 
career maturity levels. ' 
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3. A self-development approach provides a codtdinated' set of ex- 
perience-based strategies and delivery systems for achieving developmental 
goals . Instead of a singular focus on occupational information thi^ugh 
clusters, or a one-shot occupations unit, career day,* or. fifteen '•minute 
terminal counseling interview,, it irovide^s for a variety of delivery 
systems, individualized and group, which include career-oriented lessons, 
guidance modules, units within courses, interdisciplinary units and courses, 
and elective courses such as Creative Life Management or Psychology of 
Careers,, Exploratory wotk experience and community involvement .programs, 
paid and unpaid; exploratory malti-media techniques such^ as "interest 'inventor- 
ies^, simulations, kits, and film segments (possibly organized into a career 
r^esource center) will 'also support the program. The use of nontr^^itional 
role models; individual and group counseling, such as strength groups and 
personal growtji and career assessment groups; peer \:ounseling;to raise 



self -concepts and aspirations; cross-age teaching from nursery scdkoojl^,, 
children to senior citizens; hands-on experiences integrating academic and 
technical Activities ; ^independent or self -directed .study; and educational 
and vocational placement are additional procedures that counselors could 
util|^ze. ' ^ . . 

4, A' self -development approach also attends to the career needs of 
and career development of faculty . This means that faculty skills, talents, 
and/jexpertise are identified and utilized, leadership is shared, creative 

r/ 

efceorts are recognized, and reward^ and incentives are provided. This 
Recognizes that faculty, too, are human beings whose career development i3 
also important and in bringing about improved careel: guidance programs 
their ne^ds also have to be dealt with. It requires attention ta the change 
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process and its impact on faculty as well as on students and parents. ^ 
^ • * " • • *, • • 

5. A self -development approach provides for conimunity orientation to 

and involvement in tfe^ career development program . If parents are the* 

major influence on career aspirations, motivations, and attitudes, it is 

imperative that they Be oriented to the new knowledge, goals, and broad 

concepts of career development and., ways in which they as parents can he^p 

facilitate the positive growth process, especially in K-12 programs. 

Similarly, if business, labor, and industry are going to be a part of the 

career education effort--and it seems essential to me that they are-- they 

must be exposed to the concept and ways in which school and community can 

coCpe^'tfe to promote* the career development of youth. The community needs 

to be made, aware 'that career education is not a plan'^whereby the schools 

are trying to meet manpower distribution requirements or to merely prepare 

individuals for work or to socialize them for the corporate structure, but 

rather to assist them' in their search for self, for meaningful ways to 

rel^t.e to society and to pcovide them with lifelong career decision-making 

skills to do so. • ' ^ " 

THE CDC GIJRRICULUM , - 

What I would like to do now is briefly describe a conceptual career 
development curriculum model wnich I have been developing with my colleagues, 
We^ Tennyson and Mary KlaUtens, over the past Wve years. I<present it be*- 
caus^ ^t ^illustrates a broad self -development framework for guidance^ practice 
which has not always appeated in some o^ the world -of -work-oriented models, 
I believe that this kind of approach to career education offers a beginning 
framework for guidance practice which can be both liberating and humanizing '* - 
liberating in the sense of opening up more* options , opportunities, and 
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freedom of choice f&r all segments of society; humanizing in that it will 
pu4-Jt^e curriculum focus on the individual and his or her needs and values, * 

In our conceptualization, we hi^re^een^.^tr^^ influenced by Super, 
Tiedeman, and other*^career development reseaidaers. Super's (1953) defini- 
tibn of vocational development as "a continuousr process of developing and 
implementing a self concept, with satisfaction to self and benefit to 
society" is as viable today as it was in the early fifties. His view of 
career as embracing the major roles one occupies in a lifetime — family 
merabe^j^ student, and worker (1971) --suggests that school is part of one's 
career and, more important, that the "job" of student should be meaningful, 
joyful, growth- producing. We have also drawn from Katz (1973) who says that 
the basic choices of work and non -work are choices among' value systems — and 
further — that each individual makes self appraisals, evaluates i5ast perform- 
ance and predicts future perform'ance, and his decisions and plans express 
his self concept. 

We view career development as a process , a central part of human 
development which occurs whether we do anything about it or not; career 
education is what we do about it--the teach/ng, counseling, and community 
strategies we create to facilitate that 'dj^velopment. It involves all parts 
of the school siystem, as^well as* the community. 

Vocational life s targes --of growth, exploration > establishment , mainten - 
ance , and decline --and the developmental tasks associated with them help 
form the rationale for our approach^ Our self -development model has attempt- 
ed to provide career^ education with a much broader framewofk than occupational 

y 

clusters or world-of-work information. It should be noted thqt while the 
USOE Comprehensive Career Education Model (1972) has eight elements, including 
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elf awareness, it has emerged largely with an education for work function 
witWts primary focus on economic man. We have cast our ' framework into 
ten dimensions which could be interpreted as broad instructional goals. 
They are listed in Figure 3. 

Figure 3 

. • DIMENSIONS OF CAREER^ EDUCATION • ' 

V ■ • ■ 

The student will: 

**• * ♦ 

1. identify valued, interests, abilities, needs and other self 

characteristics as they relate to occupational roles (self dimension). 

li explore occupational areas and describe opportunities, potential 

satisfactions, required roles of workers and other, related dimension's" * 
(occupational information dimension). 

3. describe the psychological meaning of work and its value in the human 
experience (psychology , of work dimension).. 

4» describe modem \jrork structure, and work environments, and organiza- 
tional characteristics (organizational dimension). ^ 

5* tell how the individual's role in work is tied to the. well-being of 
the community (social contribution dimension). 

6. demonstrate planfulness in striving to achieve occupational goals-and' 
pbjectives (planfulness dimension). 

1 . demonstrate through work-relevant behavior that one, is acquiring a 
c'oncep.t of self as' a productive person in a work-cettered society 
.(work ethics dimension). 

8. describe that relationship which exists between basic skills, marketable 
skills, and intisrpersonal skills and the jobs one' can reasonably aspire 
to in adult life (school-work relationship di^nension). 

demonstrate possession of a reasonable degree of basic skills, knbw- 
ledges, and behavioral characteristics associated with .some type of 
work or occupational area (occupational preparation dimension). 

10. demonstrate through work-relevant behavior an ability to learn, adjust 
to, and ady^jnice in one's chosen occupation (work adjustment dimension). 



Drawing further from the work ofPiaget, Havighurst, Erikson, Super 

and others, we have defined a set of sequential clevelopmental tasks and 
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have translated th'l^se into performance and enabling objectives* It is from 
this kind of conceptual base that. local needs assessment could be conducted, 



priority needs and goals established, and learning activities and delivery 
.systems developed • Our revised developmental tasks are presented in . 
Figure k. The^^Vationale for the selection and placement of the develop- 
.mental tasks lias been, fully dej^neated elsewhere (Hansen, Klaure^f, 

Tennyson, 1973). \ i 

This conceptual model clearly supports our view that career develop- 
ment and personal or self -development are part of the same package, a 
position which emerged out of an awareness that many individuals have not 
achieved the elusive goal of self-actual?tza*tjlon partly because we have not 
adequately helped them to work out the relationships , between them and 
l(^eir society. We have translated our CDC objectives i^ito several learning 
packages^ designed as teacher guides to facilitate mastery of the Sevelop- 
mental tasks— senior high packages which represent a self -development 
context for career education in s^ch titles ' as "Life Styles and Work," . 
"Self-Concept Exploration," 'H^omen and the World of Work," "Value Identifica- 
tion," "Occupational Satisfactions and Rewarks," and "The Social Contribution 

% ' ' ^ 

of Work." At the junior high level we have u\ider development "Career 
Development through English, Home Economics, Sociai Studies, and Industrial 

Arts" (in press)* It is intended that these sequential learning activities, 

\ ^ 

designed to promote vocational maturity, might tie incdrporated at different 
levels and in diverse subjects so that^ by the time a /^tudent completes high 
school, he or she will have had a systematic set of career development 
experiences tied to developmental tasks and, a data banliy of objectives — not 
rigidly prescribed but adapted to individual needs, learning styles and 

> ' . . .• ■ ■ 
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Figure 4 

THE CDC VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT TASKS 

Vocational Development Tasks of the Primary Years 

1. Awareness of self . " p 

2. Acquiring a sense of control over one's life 

3. Identification with workers 

4. Acquiring knowledge about workers 

5. Acquiring interpersonal skills 

6. Ability to present oneself objectively 

7. Acquiring respect for other people and the work they do 

Vocational Development Tasks of the Intermediate Years 

1. Developing a positive self concept < 

2. Acquiring the diTscipline of work 

S. Identification with the concept of work as a valued" institution 
4. Increasing knowledge- about workers 
Increasing interpersonal skills 

Increasing ability to present oneself objectively . 
7. Valuing human dignity 



Vocational Development Tasks of the Junior High Years 

1. Clarification of a self, concept 

2. Assumption of responsibility for vocational planning 

3. Formulation of tentative career goals 

4. Acquiring knowledge of occupations and work settings 

5. Acquiring knowledge of educational and vocational resources 

6. Awareness of the decision-making process 

7. Acquiring a sense of independejice 

Vocational Development Tasks of the Senior High Years^ 

1. Reality^ testing of a self concept 

2. Awareness of preferred life style 

3. Reformulation of tentative career goals 

4^ Increasing kflowledge of " and experience in occupations and 

work settings ^ 
' ' 5, i Acquiring knowledge of educational and vocational p'aths' 

6. Clarification of the decision-making process as related to '^t 

self * , 

7* Commitment with tentativeness within a changing world 
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maturity levels— experiences 57hicJ^i;-;ill help the individual clarify his or 

• - ' . / 

her goals; obtain the skills » knowledge anS attitudes to achieve them; to 
•evaluate oneself, one's values and one's self«*definition in relation to 
society. This ped^I uses the total work conanunity as a vehicle for self- 



■ \ 

I tand^moves" 



exploration tandV moves' us toward a concern for total curriculum based on 
human needs. Rather than improving subjects by bits and pieces, as was 
done in. the early sixties, it brings us closer to what Goodlad (1968) has 
called a "humanistic curriculum" based on human needs -^nd values. 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT OF WOMEN 

And vh^t does all this mean in relation to self -development needs of 
women? How can ^hese ideas be modified to meet their unique career needs? 
The conceptual model and strategies described are intended to enhance career 
development and promote career maturity in both boys and girls. While they 
need to be field tested and evaluated, the integration of such guidance 
content into the regular school program holds promise for achieving, some* of 
our humanistic goals. Yet, I would argue that some special focus on the 
career planning process for women is justified at this point in time. Per- 
haps in cinother ten to twelve years, after students have experienced well- 
integrated programs, such attention will not be necessary. In the remaining 
time, I would like to address myself to the career development of women and 
what we in the counseling profession can do about it. 

FEMALE CAREER PATTERNS * r ^ ""^ 

T^ere is no full-bipWn theory of female career development. .While most 
of the career development literature has dealt with male populations. Super 
in 1957 postulated a "Logical Scheme" of women's career patterns. He 
identified seven* kinds of female patterns, including what he labels the 
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stable homemaking, the -conventional, the stable working pattern, a double- 
track pattern, the interrupted pattern, the unstable pattern, and the 
multiple trial pattern. The first attempt of any major theorist to direct 
his attention toward female participation in the world of work, he prefaced 
his schema with the statement, 'Voman's role as childbearer makes her the 
keystone Of the home and, therefore, gives homemaking a central place in her 
career" (1957) • 

Others have also offered descriptions of- women's careers by socio- 
economic divisions. In 1968 Psathas suggested the importance of cultural 
and situational factors and chance elements^ in the environment which limit 
women's freedom of vocational choice. Anadtasi (1969) identified the blue- 
collar pattern, the active volunteer, the interim job, the la te-b looking 
career, and the double- life pattern. Zytowski (1909) begc 'his "contribution 
toward a theory" with the assumption that the mo'f. 1 role of woman is home- 
maker. He then identified three factors which affect female vocational 

/ 

development: 1) age of entry into an ofccupation, Z) span of participation, 
and 3) degree of participation. Combin ions of these elements yield three 
different vocational patterns r 1) the n*' vocational, 2) the moderate 
vocational, and 3) the unusual. ^ ; . JnM 

These theories are important notl^ecause hey provide the last word on 
women's career development, but because they op ♦:he doors to research and 
provide qome beginning 'attempts to understand womt *n other than traditional 
stereotypic roles. They aiso offer support for the Us that women's life 
patterns are not uniform and ^that a variety of life st, is possible for 
women as well as for men. 

There is another growing body of literature on women's growth and 
development that offers some startling evidence of limits on that growth.' 
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Although there is not time to sutranarize them here,, the studies of early 

^ sex role socialization present convincing evidence of the programming of 

boys and girl6 for prescribed roles (Hochschild,' 1973; Hartley, 1960; 

Maccoby, 1966; Weitzman et al, 1972) • The textbook messages are clear: 

' boys are active, outdoor, strong breadwinners; girls are passive, dependent 

homemakers; boys need to be able to be smart, to take care of themselves, 

boss, do a variety of jobs; girls are tostay behind, watch, wait, work 

puzzles, help boys, and stay home. One book about girls shows a dejected 

little girl sitting on the steps asking, almost plaintively, '*What can I 

do?" The parallel book about boys shows a standing, active, happy boy 

saying, 'Vhat I can do," Girls grow up narcissistic, asking, "How will I 

look? What will I wear?"' Boys learn early that they can be, as one pre- 

schdol book for four-to-six-year-olds suggests, 

"A piratjL, a sailor, a gypsy, a knight 
An actor, a cowboy, a king. 
I'll be strong, it shouldn't take long, 
I'll be five by spring." 

.FEMALE SELF-CONCEPTS AND ASPIRATIONS 

And what does this early conditioning do to girls' self-concepts and ^ 
aspirations? Matthews and Tiedeman (1964) found that girls who had expressed 
strong vocational goals in the junior high had shifted to marriage goals in 
the senior high, although the more recent study by Rand and Miller (1972)^ 
suggested that a new cultural imperative for women was being expressed in 
the options perceived by girls in junior ^igh, senior high, and college — 
that of the dual role of career and marriage. Other studies have cited 
girls' lack of vocational goals and realistic planning (Lewis, 1965; 
Zytowski, 1969), though more recent studies such as the follow-up study 

on Project Talent population reveal girls as showing more concern for career 

si 
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planning and wanting more control over their own lives (Flanagan, and Jung, 
1971). 

Homer's widely^ quoted studies of academically talented college men ^ 
and women found that the females, asked to complete a story about "Anne, 
who was graduating at the top of her medical class," revealed all kinds 
of "fear of success" themes--fantasies that it couldn't be true; having 
Anne drop to eighth in the class and marrying the boy at the top; seeing 
her as an acne-faced bookworm experiencing feelings of rejection, loneli- 
ness, and doubts about her femininity; having her see a counselor who 
* suggests that she^ try nursing, and the like. The girls simply could not 
cope with the image of Anne as a person who might be abl^ to have\a success 
ful marriage and' career/ In separate studies, Rosenkrantz (1968) and Smith 
(1939) both found that girls tend to devalue themselves, other girls, and 
female accomplishments and that both boys and girls value males iflore than 
females. In a study by B|rocverman et aj. (1970), mental health practitioners 
(psychologists, social workers, etc.) were asked to describe a mature, well 
adjusted woman, and a mature, well-ad ju§ted person. The descriptions for ' 
the well-adjusted person and well-adjusted man coincided. However, the 
description ^f the well-adjusted woman showed her as more submissive, less 
independent, less adventurous, more easily influenced, less aggressive, 
less competitive, more emotional, excitable and vain, and less interested 
in science and mathematics. These studies seem to indicate a number of 
factors which mitigate against women feeling very good abou^ themselves as . 
achieving, motivated, participating human beings. 

♦ 

WOMEN IN THE WORK FORCE ' ■ ■ 

What happens when we move from the theoretical descriptions^of women's 



lives and the sociological and psychological studies? of their self-perceptions 
and aspirations to the realities of their participation in the work v7orld? 
Even here the data can be somewhat shocking, especially ^to the high school 

boy or girl who may find it hard to internalize the data. While there are 

/ 

many- myths about wording women, there is abundance of data a vailable on the 
nature and extent of women's participa^^tarf in education and work— data 
gathered not by the Women's Movement, but by occupational analysts in the 
U. S. Department of Labor. It is well-known, for example, that there are 
32 million working women, comprising one th^rd of the labor force; that 42 
per cent of all women are working, over half of them married; that most 
womeri work for economic reasons; that the number of worki ng mo thers, even 
those with small children, has increased; and that there is an increasing 
proportion of female heads of household. ^ ^ 

We are told that the average woman marries at 20, has her last child at 



age 26, her last child in school by*32. The average age of women in the 
labot folice is now. 42. With a life expectancy of 74 or 75, she can expect 
to have 30-35 years after children (if she has them) are in school to 
develop new meaning and interests in the second half of her life. A, chart 
prepared by the California Commission on Women preS|lentsua typical woman's _ 
life very vividly (Figure 5). Of course there is considerable variation in* 
these figures, dependent often on whether the woman is from a mino rity or 
poverty family, her marital status, the number of children she has, the 
amount of education she- has, and her worknoaptivatidn. But' the long-range 
Labor DepartJnent projections are that 9 out of 10 girls will marry; 8^ out 
of 10 will have children; 9 out of 10. will be employed- outside of the home 
for some period of time; 6 of 10 will work full-time dutside their-homes' 
for up to 30 years; 1 in 10' will be widowed before she, is 50; 1 in 10 will- ^ 
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Figure 5 

California Advisory Commission on the Status- of Women 
A WOMAN'S LIFE 



74 year§ 




37 years 



, The blank half could be filled in with 'vegetation,' employment, political 
activity, cotwriunity work, church or club work, etc., but should it not be 
filled with productivity and the utilization of talents, abilities and 
interests? Do p^ple stagnate if they don't continue to grow?. What 
happens to a woman who hasn't worked in 20 years if she is suddenly 
widowed or divorced at age 43? Shouldn't full-time homemaker's child- 
raising years be* devoted part-time to continued education and prepara- 
tion'for the last halt of her life? ' " ' 

34 oas 



be head's of families; probably 3 in tO will bk divorced; l^in 5 wilJL ^ 
obtain ^ college degree (Impact, 1972). ^ 

One of the hard realities is that women who are working are concentrated 

• ' • ' ,t ' 

in a few occupations, many of them low-paying, low- level, and dead-end. 
One-third -of all working women are concentrate"d in seven pecupations: re- 

r ' 

tail sales clerk, secretary, household worker, elementary teacher, book- 
keeper, waitress, and nurse. An additioitel, one -third are found in 20 
sin^5i?^occupations with 3 out of 4 clerical wqrke'rs a woman, and oivly 15 , 
percent in professional or technical occupations. The proportion of women 
in professional jobs has declined in the past 3& years (Kreps, 1971).^ 

BD?fETAL, TRENDS AND CHANGING LIFE PATTERNS - * - 

^A number of 'societal trends and changing work and family patterns have 
contributed td women's increased participation in work and community. While 
it is' difficult to assess the rate and strength of movements, J.t seems 
reasonable to say that these tren'3s' ajre having an impact; on women's career 

development,. Let me just ci'tfe a few of them: 

if 

echnolpgy, -^^bor-saving devices, and the "decline of motherhood" ^ 
^ as a full-time occupation;' ^ - . • 

2) Population .decline and birth control with its 'powerful effects on 
norms and decisions regarding number ^of children; 

, 3) The Women's Movement which i\as highlighted issues^and cgncerns 
about equal rights in a variety of sectors and^ tlie cohcon^itant 
movement for men's liberation; * . . ' 

l\) Legislation an^ Federal regulations providing a legal context for 
improving the status of women in education and work; 

5) New Life* Styles and Female Sense of Identity--the moverafent toward 
a more androgjmous society in whicl\ roles in work and family are 
shared, more family patuferns are acknowledged, and wom^are risk- 
ing different, kinds of .patterns ^ and self-defjLnitions based on their 
own needs. , , 
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6) ?art-t^tneVjobs and day-care. centers^-greater avai-lability of part-' 
time work and more Kumaiiirgea day-care .faciiitiea. ' . 

.7;) Cdntihuing Ediicatddn vith its opportunities for women^to enter and 
're-enter education and/or Wrk and to update or retrain for new 
fields. . . / , ' ^ 

^) Breakdown of occupational and career stereotype^,, so that cont:^? 
ous career patterns and dual patterns are becoming more cc 
and both male andvi^male* occupatdLonaT'stereotypes are beii^^^lPJ^'B . 



Nonetheless, the obstacles to career development for wc 



i^^i-.^the role 



if > 

^r^J^Tand 3) the 




and pervasive: 1) the sex-role copditioning^ahd soc 
• * 

conflicts about fulfilling multiple roles in marr 

focus on marriage or the prospects. or^rrfeglEy^K^ to me that we as 
educators and parents need to ^^^^^&^^^^^^M^0-ls^rid men aware of the 
fact that^lifa does not ^y^^»^^*^^rince Charming is not going to 
take care ►of his PrinigHMi^ESliHiaf3^^ need to be made aware oi 

: a t#dman*s^ life span and to do some 'Conscious 
tly'studies have shown that g£rls lack planfulness. 



thos^ last^ 



\^Xhey tend' not to seek occupational information,,, and they lack realistic 
eiUiicational-occupation^l plans. If, as Katz (1973) says so well, both boys 
and girls^ ''do not/ know what they need, do not have what they want-^and 
cantoti-u^e what thW have," we haVe a responsibility to help them get this 
^nfoniiatiojL, to use. it, and to internalize it in terms of their own goals^ 
plans, abilities, preferred life styles, and self -images • The 'lack of 
work orientation is another b.arrier. Women are not as work -oriented as 
'men and arenot expected to be. Working outside the home has^^i^ot been as - 
central to women as to men, and women are not expected to have career 
motives at the head of their motivational hierarchy. If they do, they are 
labeled odd or unugual, or a "career Woman" although we rarely talk about 
a "career man." Concern for women's career development is not a movement 
to get every woman into the labor force. Rather, it is concern for her 

- ■ "S- • 
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uniqueness and individuality as a person and for her right to have some^/ 

freedom of choice in personal and work life* Finally, there exists the 

" 0 • * 

barrier of sex-discrimination. While some of the^ barriers are being 

-.erased, the discrimination in the work fprce and in education is still vei^y 

real#' • ^ - ^ - o 

* » . • * . ' - ... 

WHAT WE DO ABOUT IT / " . ' * ^ 

One of the things we know from^.^org^nizational change is that it is 

futile to* offer, solutions before people recognize" that there is a problem. 

Unfortunately, to many parents and educators, in higher education as well , 

as K-12 settiYigs, ^ncern about vjorfien's development is still a "Ha-ha," 

But a number of teachers and counselors who recognize the problem are try- 

ing to do something about it, both through counseling|and curriculum. In 

-h£'s recent no.t-yet-final AfGA Position ,PapSr on^"Counielor Role in Career 

Education," Hoyt Id^entifies leadership in eliminating sexism and racism 

as one Jf six major counselor- roles (1974) ^ 

A number of counselors and teachers have initiated their own efforts. 

For example, a third grade teacher has tried to sensitize her children to 

the sex-role stereotyping that pervades their readers and curriculum 

materials by haying them rewrite their stereotyped ABC of Oc cupations 

Book , Two junior hi|h English teachers developed a unit on Male and 

Female Images and had' students interview workers in non-traditional , . 

occupations. ^ counselor and teacher teamed to develop a, three-week 

group counseling course on '^men in the WOs." Students did values 

voting, awareness exercises, and were exposed to a variety of role models, 

e.g. the traditional homemaker, the dual career, the two-careejr family. A 

counselor created a questionnaire to help faculty look at their own^ con- 

" ' . Q ' ' ■ , • • ' ' 



scious attitudes toward women's roles. Another creat^C^ model for a 
workshop on sexism. A number of other efforts have included shadowiiig, 
cross-age teaching, strength groups, support groups, han^s-on experiences, 
and peer counseling. All of these suggest a variety of curriculum inter-, 
ventions in which many counselors h|ive been involved. Most of tjiese out- 
reach programs are still piecemeal and fragmented and need persons who'- , 
can provide s^ome leadership to a coordinated, sequential program. 

COUNSELING APPROACHES 

In the e"Vent we rperceive the problem as more than a "Ha-ha," what are 
some counseling strategies we can use to m^ke a positive difference in the 
lives of girls? While there is not time to explain in detail, I would 
like to close witl^ seven ^ strategies related to our more traditional 
counseling roles: 

Im We need to become aware of our own conscious and nonconscious 
attitudes and practices in the ' counseling interview. 

"2. We need 'to become increasingly aware of sex bias in tests and 
inventories and our own bias in interpreting those instruments. 

3. We need to help both boys and girls become iricr easing ly aware 
of the options available to them — in education, in occupatioti, in life 
styles, in tareer patterns. 

4. We need to provide accurate information about trends related to 
male and female roles both'in the wdrk world and in the larger society*, 

5. We need to help boys and girls,' and especially girls, .leairn the 
processes of decision-making, in order to seek the information they need, 
to engage in self-definition, ^nd to get some control over their own lives. 

6. We need to provide girls with a variety of role models with. whom 
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they can identify and from whom they can learn' that multiple roles are. 
possible, desirable, and real, , " 

7* We need to involve parents, who still have the.^rea'test impact on 
children's self?iConcepti and aspirations, in the career development process. 

It is safe to say, I thinks that we have just begun^ to chip away at 
the top of the iceberg of the problemB of female career development. There 
is a lot we need to Icnow about female career patterns, aspirations, and ^ 
decisions. Yet, I think we know enough to chart some humanistic paths to 
the development of bath sexes,. There is too much that is going on today, 
especially regarding women, that Is not career education, but career mi«* 
education. Yes, career development as self' development for the positive 
growth^ and career development of women, *as well as men, is something in 
which we all need to invest our own creative potentials. 
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THE ROLE, OF ASSE'S'SMENT IN CAREER GUIDANCE : • 

• A REAPPRAISAL 

e Dale J, Prediger ^ 

% • 
The American College Testiqjg Program 

# 

The use of tests in guidance has been pnder fire for a number of^ 
•years. Recently, however, "bigger guns" have become involved, and their 
aim has been getting ^sharper. For example, Goldman, author of a landmark 
volume on the use of tests in counseling (Goldman, 1971), recently sug- 
gested that the marriage between tests and counseling has failed (Goldman, 
1972). Various leaders in the field of career guid^ncie, among them Norm 
''Gysbers, Dave Pritchard and others, have po^inted but the inadequacies of 
"test' em, tell * em. guidance" and the trait and factor research op which it 
is presumably based. Guidance leaders, in general, have become impatient 
with the one-shot, two-step, problem-oriented approach to the use^f tests 
in counseling and its underlying foundation of prediction/selection- 
oriented mieasurement concepts. 

As a counselpr educator who, taught a testing practicum for seven 

years, I became painfully aware of the inadequacies: of current testing 

instruments, research, and practices. Many of these criticisms you have 
V ' . ^ 

beard — that test use is, JLargely based on an outmoded square peg, Square 

• ' ^ ' Q J 

hole model of career guidance; that this model is static *rather than 



Paper 'presented, in part, at the May 30-31, 1^74 Conference on 
"Career Guida^ice.: Status and Promise," University of Maine at Orono. 
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developmental, that it is directive and limiting rather than facilitative, 
and that test validity data do not justify the use qf this model, even if ' 
it were desirable. Test 'em and tell 'em is not defensible. But, what are 
the implications? %oes this mean we should not test? 'Certainly, that is 
the message many counselors are receiving^» 

^As I pondered the problem, it appeared more and, more /that tests were 
getting a bum rap--that they were being used as scapegoats and excuses for 
questipAabl^ guidance practices. Recall that Frank Parsons formulated the 
square peg model of career guidsgtce several y^rs before ability tests and 
interest inventories existed. (Indeed, the square peg mod^ail ijs described 

in the writings of Plato.) Although this model has become almost synOny- 

O 

mous with the guidance use of tests, counselors have readily substituted 
personal judgments of counselee characteristics into the square peg formula. 

Are tests cealiy the cause of poor career guidanc^ practice, or have 
they merely been available? Did we get to our current state because, for 
matiy years, no one gave more than lip service to career guida^e? Did. 
counselors, operating in a professional vacuum, become too eager to use 
tests as a way to discharge their iLl-defined career guidance responsibili- 
ties? ^ere they overawed by the success of testing in the personnel 
selection context (which, incidentally, iis quite d^ifferent from the guid- 

4 

ance context)? In short, did counselors embrace the square peg model 

because it was the only thing available?' 

I believe the answer to each of these questions is, essentially, 

•*yes»'' If so, it is no wonder that counselors became disillusioned with 

» 

testing as we began to better understand the career development and 
decision-making process. Advances in career development theory and the 
new emphasis being placed on career guidance are causing a revolution in 
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carder guidance, practices 7 Certainly, a revolution is in order. But " ' 
isn't blaming tests for the square peg model of career guidance akin to 
"blaming skin color for racial discrimination? ^Should tests be banished 
forever to the Isle of Psychometrika? Or can the role of testsin career 
guidance be reformulated in terms of career development and decision- ^ ' 
making concepts? r 

Fortunately, for my peace of mind, I had opportunity to do some 
thinking about these questions in the process writing a chaptervfor the 
recent NVGA decennial volume on career guidance My presentation this 
morning will draw heavily on that paper. My goa^ - to re-examine the role 
of testing i^ educationa 1 and vocational guidance in light of career 
development theory and career decision-making theory. (By career guidance, 
I mean—brief ly--educational and vocational guidance. But since a career 
encompasses a person's life, so does the career guidance to which I refer.,) 
Later I will tdke a look at the role of career development measures in needs 
assessment and I will give a brief report^ ACT's recent "Nationwide Study 
of Student Career Development'' (Prediger, Roth & Noeth, - 1973) . However, 
my concern now, is vith the traditional areas of guidance assessment, i.e., 
abilities and interests. I hope to show that measures of these human 
attributes can play a vital role in developmental career guidance'. 

First, however,, we need to take a look ^t a coninon misconception or- 
feeling about the use of tests in counseling, a feeling that persists re- 
gardless of the use. that is proposed. V^e are told that somehow tests, with 
their associated statistics, miss the whole point of counseling — ^the warm, 
human relationship between the counselor and the;, counselee. Test scorea 
are cold and impersonal, and their use^will make counseling cold and 

* - * 
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impersonali To test is t^> treat the counselee as a numbe.i?, to deny the ' 

importance of the counsele as a person, and to "rule out any possibility 

*- 

of relating to him on a personal level. 

*^laybe' so — it can be that way. But it all depends on the training, 
attitude, and humanity of the counselor. T^5^t scores, by thems^elves, are 
no more cold and impersonal than a raised eyebrow. If properly derived, 
they communicate information — nothing more, nothing less. This information 
can be used in a cold, impersonal way or it can be used in a personal, 
helpful >way ^ It^ is the counselor, however, who determines how it*will be 
used — just as he determines how information about Johnny's home background, 
values, and goals will be used. Tests do not manipulate, pigeonhole, 
.provide all the answers, or tell Johnny what to do. They do provide in- 
formation — information a counselor can use in conjunction with other 
types of information in the career guidance process, 

FOUNDATIONS FOR CAREER GUIDANCE TESTING ^ 

Npw, anyone who maintains that information is irrelevant to the 
career guidance process can take a nap at this point, because 'the rest of 
what I am^about to say is based on the following postulate, namely: In " 
formation on personal characteristics as they relate to various career 
choice options is a necessary but not sufficient condition for optimizing 
career development (Clarke, Gelatt, 6e Levine, 1965). That is, information 
is necessary for career development, but« it is not sjufficient by itself. 
The manner in which the information is used is crucial. ' 

A second postulate bears on the use of test information in career 
guidance. I would like to suggest that the role of tests in careeir guidance 
is* threefold: first, to stimulate, broaden, and provide ' focus to cateer 
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exploration; second t to stimulate exploration of self in re lation to 

^ I . " ■ ' ■■■ ■ 

career; and third > to provide ''what if" itiformation with respect to 

various career choice options > I firmly believe that the guidance role 

^ '/ 

of tests can best be accomplished in the context of an experientially 
based, developmental career guidance program, 

THE IMPORTANCE OF CAREER EXPLORATION 

Cei:tainly, there is nothing that is particularly original in all of 
this. The term "exploration," for examtfle, ", • .has figured in the 
vocabularies of counselors and vocational psychologists since 1908 wher 
Parson (§ic) wrote the first book on occupational choice (Jordaan, 1963, 
' p. 48)." However, the role of tests in facilitating career exploration 
and planning has received relatively little discussion in the guidance and 
testing literature. By and large, the use of tests in description, pre- 
diction, and problem solving has been emphasized. For this reason, 
attention here is focused mainly bn explora^iory applications of testing* 
Today we are seeing a renewed interest in career exploration, Bbth 
in career development theory and In guidance practice. An exploratory 
period, stage, or substage is centraj to the career development theories 
of Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axelrad, and Herma (1951) ? Super (1%9) ; and 
Tiedeman and O'Hara (1963). Exploratory activities are central to develop- 
mental career guidance programs currently beijig implemented. Pritchard 
(1962) directs attention to the relationship between career exploration 
and self -exploration. Tennyson (l97p) calls for "directed occupational 
' experiences" as preparatory f.or decision making. Gysbers arid Moore (1971) 
make progressively focused, "hands-on" .exploratory activit|!es the central 
theme of a K-12 developmental career guidance program. Career exploration 
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is a concept and a guidance function that once again has come of age. 

ThX...,eurr^t emphasis on career exploration is not surprising if one 
subscribes t0 Super's principle thatf "In choosing an occupation one is, 
in effect, choosing a means of implementing a self-concept (1957, p. 196)." 



An occupa^i<Kr7^uper is saying, gives a person the chance to be the kind ' 

of person he wants to be. Thus, the importance of knowing oneself ^nd 

the charicteristias of occupations is readily apnarent^ More is involved ^ 




_b.ere than information, however. One's vaj>t«, goals,. and needs (both 
conscious and unconscious) are relevant as are the psychosocial reinforcers 
of occupation^. Hence, rational vocational choice, alone, may not lead to 

piers onallv satisfying decisions. Experience, that iijaster teacher, plays 

a major role in career choice as in everything else. Exploratory activities 
are designed to provide the experience (dirept or viparious) that leads to 
the reality testing, clarification, and implementation of the vocational 
self-concept. V ] 

The desirability and value of career exploration is widely recognized. 



The question is, "What can we doyto facilitate career exploration?" 

"Provide ^every student with a^ler opportunities for intensive, first-hand 

\ ^ ' 

exploration of ev^ry occupation ^n the world of work" is, perhaps, the 

ideal answer. A sampling of first-hand and vicarious experiences is more 
likely to be practical, however. But which escperiences? After all, the 
w^k^ of work , is large axjd^ complex. And what about a student's personal 
characteristics— his interests, abilities, working condition preferences,' 
values, and ^oals? Are they irrelevant to the exploration, planning,^ and*, 
decision-making processes? They're not? Then what are some way^^of 
knowing and understanding one's personal charactar^s-tics arid' their career- 
relevance?, Through one's experiences? The-reactions of others? Tests? 
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But what do tests .have to offer? Aren't. they rather far removed from 
hands-on experience? * • ' ^ . 

Before taking a more detailed look at the potential contributions of 
tests to career exploration/- it; will be useful to review some of the ' 
major concepts, in career decision making for the illumination that may be 
^ovided on the role of tests in guidance. 

MAJOR FACTORS IN CAREER DECISION/ MAKING 

Decision making is an integral part of career development. As Katz 
has pointed out, vocational development may be a continuous process, but ' 
. .the process is enacted through a sequence of choices (1966, p. 8)." 
Only recently, however, have the components, of career decision making 
becomelthe subject of concerted inquiry, (For example, see Clarke, Ge^latt 
& Leviife, 1965; Gelatt & Clarke, 1967; Herr, 1970; Kat2, 1966; ;^resen & 
Mehrens, 1967). Chief among these components are the outcomes associated 
with different choice options, the desirability^ (utility) of these out- 
comes from the standpoint of the individual, and tV^e^rgbability of achiev- 
ing the outcomes. Clarke, Gelatt, and Levine (1965) point out that career' 
decisions are made under a ^combination of irisk and uncertainty and tliat, 

one way or another, they involve probabilities--estiimabes of what will 

« « - ^ . , 

happen if-*-, in theorj^^ the probabilities affecting a decision cal^ be of 
two kinds: objective (e.g., based on statistical likelihoods.) dr sub- 
jective (e.g., based on personal forecasts). In the realm of- career 
choice, however, the probabilities are ajjlways subjective because it is the 
individual who decides (Gelatt & Clarke, 19^67; Thore^en & Mehrens, 1967). 
Gelatt and Clarke cite^ evidence that 

. . .subjective probability estimates play a crucial role in 
the •decision.^,p^|)cess. ^ Furthermore, the role appears' to be 
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sufficiently pervasive--t^uggest that subjective probabil- 
ity Estimates may be an incegjral part of the educational- 
vocational decision process even when the student:^ lacks 
sufficient objective information upon which to^lfase th? 
estimates . Thus, if a student is going to maKe such esti- 
mates and use them regard les^s, it would seem essential that 
through effe^ctive, counseling the estimates be based as' much 
as possible on fact rather^han on wishful thinking, myth, . / 
or "hearsay," (pp. 338-339, italics 'added) 

Gelatt.and Clarke also cite studies in(H:c^feirXxig 'Sfiat individuals can ' 
incorporate objective data into their personal probability estimates with 
the result being an increase in realism'. They suggest that . .a primar/ 
function of an effective guidance prograi|ji would be the gathering and or- 
ganizing of a broad base of relevant factual dat|^ to be used 'by students 
in formulating realistic probability estimates (p. 3*40)." 

^Another concept useful in describing the decision-making process is 
that of disjointed incrementalism (Braybrooke & Lindblom, 1*963), As in- 
terpreted by Gross, (1967) , this concept means that 



ceted by Gross 
. .\ .decisTOT 



5ns are always made on the basis of very limited 
knowledge, and typically involve^a relativfely small change^ 
from an existing state of affairs. Further, the choice process 
is a jagged operation consisting of a series of steps, revere ^ 
. sible in many places, and marked often by an adjustment of 

ends to meansi . . .often persons do not first look at the ends ^ 
"^that they seek to attain, and then go about looking-for the 
means (p. 423) . ^ . 

Instead^ a person ". . . .looks for ends that can be attained by the means 
that he has (p. 423.)" 

Finally, Ginzberg, Super, and Tiedeman have each described a 
sequence of stages or tasks th^t are involved in career decisions. While 
society more or less calls tfie time and sets the pac^ for these decision- 
making sequences, the process is not an orderly series of unrepeated and 
unrelated steps. 
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IMPLICATIONS-^ FOR CAREER GUIDANCE - ' ' ' 

- What are the implications of these views of the career de.cision- 
'making process? We have seen that decision making is an integral part of 
career development and that information, whether in the form -of facts ot 

probabilities, ife a necessary component of decisions* According to current 

I f 

formulations, career dev^elopment involves an overlapping sequence of tasks 

and choices, each in turn involving a sequence of preparatory stages 
»■ . 

occurring over time. Exploration, whether active or passive, is inescap- 
able as a decision-making stage. Career* exploration ^nd self-exploration 
are palrt ot the ^^me process. Many ca^.eer decisions, it appears/, may be 
shaped and framed' ^in small increments, and while society does provide 
one-way gates,^^>i^ ste]^' leading to these gates are^ typically small and 
leisurely. At the;;'sai[ie time,' individuals often travel along carieer paths 
largely determined by j^vm^^bl^ means rather than desired ends. Their ' 
ability to choose. from\a^i*^ the available paths inay be seriously hindered 



by the lack of information iSE^])fBEig^ them to foriebast what li^s around the 

, - ■ • , ^ ■- - ■ ' : : ■ . 

'bena. , .... .. . , ■ , • V , 

in isumrhary, it would app'ear that at least sxk specific implications 
for cSreex guidance , can be drawn from this 'view of career decision making. 

1. Because of the relative 'invisibility of occupations in our^ 
complex society and because of the' natural, tendency for means* to detifermine 
e|5^ds in d^reer planning, "a ma jor function, of guidance is to widen the 
field of exploration during early stages of *the career decision-making 
process. , \ , ' * 

2. Career explorkti-QXi is-"* crucial 4iP career dapision nicking because 
it can (a) provide th,e^ student with inforn)at^on about possible choice 
options, including 'probable *outcpmes of these choices; (b) facilitate the. 
experientring of career options; and (c> fdcus, attentfon on s,elf, in rel^ation 
to these options 1 ^ - ^ y ^ * ^ 

3. The sequential, incremental, and time-extensive na'ture of decision 
making suggests that there is ample opportunity 'in developmental guidance 
programs for the provision^anrf the clarification ot information needed in 
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career decision making* . ^ 

4. Becaus'e of the sequential, incremental^ and time-extensive nature 
of decision making, information available during the early stages of 
deci-Bion making *is subject to repeated reality testing and can undergo a ^ 

^ self -corrective process *by means of successive approximation. 

5. Since a given"" individual may? be simultaneously involved in 
several decision-making problems and stages, his needs .for infoxrmation \ 
at a given point in time wi 11.^ vary both in type and content. 

6. The need ^fpr information of the ''what variety in career 
decision making is incontestable. Information ^mi the probable oCitcomes 
of different courses of action constitutes a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for making decisions wisely. 



THE ROI£ OF TESTING- IN CAREERS GUIDANCE 

What, then, do"*tests havfe to offer career guidance? The major conr 
tribution is' info rmation^ -information that fapilitates self /career ex- 
plora^tion and that focuses^ on the '"what ifs" of career decisio^i making. 

Information for career exploration is not information that forecloses 
the decision-making process by telling Johnny the occupation he ought to 

4 9 

' enter or the choice^he ought to make. Rather, it is information that 
suggests careers and things about Johnny^s self that he might want to 
explore. The information is not crucial by itself, but rather, in terms 
'of the exploratioi?. it stimulates. Exploration, of course, takes time. 
Hence, testing for th^ purpose of s.timy(lating exploration must be intro- 
duced'Sarly in the decision-making process, and the individual must be 
provided with encouragement, and* opportunities for exploration. 

This is not to suggest that tests should or can ^be the sole means of 
stimulating career exploration. Instead, it is proposed that tests can 

r 

best be used in the context of a developmental guidaiice program, a^program 
that seeks to stimulate and faciJLitate student exploration through a wide 
range of articulated activities. ' - ^ "^^ 
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The Second major contribution o^ tests to career guidance is the 

provision of information bearing on the 'Vhat ifs^' of decision -making. 

Decision thepry tells us that an essential component of every decision is 

consideration of the outcomes of various decisions • For certain categories 

of outcomes, chiefly performance in educational and job training programs, 

tests can provide some of the, necessary %hat if" types of information. 

However, prior participation by the stude^nt in a developmental career 

guidance program is, again, crucial. While counselors may subscribe to the 

belief that test scores should be seen in the context of all other availr 

able information, this may be psychologically impossible for a counselee 

who is provided with a test profile today and feels compelled (internally 
» * 

or externally) to make a choice tomorrow. Under these circumstances, 

c 

) 

test results will bften loom large in the decision-makijig process, and' a 
square-peg interpretation '(on the part of the counselee, at least) may be 
unavoidable. However, in the context of a developmental career-guidance 
program, the 'Vhat if" information provided by tests becomes a, part of a 
much larger who]f»> It is placed fn proper perspective, so to -speak. 



JU36p EXPLORATION 

In previous discussion, attention has been directed to the broadening 
or exploratory uses of tests. However, there comes a stage in the 
decision-making process when it is necessary to narrow the range of H:l^oice 
options under consideration^ Ginzberg, Super, and Tiedeman each speak of 
crystallizing preferences and specifying or implementing choices. Youth 
cannot go on forever keeping all ppssible gates open, for to do so would 
greatly impair their ability to pass through any but the largest of gateways 
The caj^eer development tasks set for youth by society sooner or later force 
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a conmitinent; a narrowing process eventually has .to oc6ur— -usually during 
the, late teens in our society, A major task of guidance is to insure that 
this narrowing does not occur by default-- to help youth survey the career 
world before choosing to take up rftsidence in this or that region,, 

Puring the elementary school years, to. continue the analogy/ the 
survey is like a plane trip around the vorld. The major continents of 
employment becopie apparent, and the sttident is helped to identify different 
climates and features of the workscape. Career awareness is the primary 
goal,* Once the age of puberty is passed, however, the increased con- 
sciousness of self, the impending status of adulthood, and the move 
toward, independence and self-direction combine to make more intensive, 
personalized experience in the world of work d.esirable. The student now 
needs to spend some time in different work locales to find out -if they 
are merely nice 'places or whether he would really like to live there. 
Career exploration, at this stage, takes on, a new dimension. Whereas, 
during the prepuberty years it could be broad and general, a "once-over 
lightly" partly based on transitory fantasies and interests, career 
exploration during the postpuberty years requires focus and intensity. 
Exploration, of the whole world of -work must give-way to exploration of ■ 
the possibles' and the probables. 

The major task of career guidance at this stage would appear to be 

broadening the scope of the possibles and pVobables .while helping youth. 

, * * 

to find their way among them. Perhaps the most appropriate term to 

\ ! ^ 

describe this task is " focused exploration ^" One of the major -guidance 
roles of testing is to help- provide focus to career exploration— not a 
focus that singles out the "right" occupation for Johnny or Sally, but 
rather a focus that points to regions of the work world which they may want 
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to visit. We at ACT have tried to implement this, exploratory role of 
tests, by actually developing a *Wp** of the world of work. The map, 
which uses basic interest and wotk task dimensions (i^e,, bate/ideas and 

People/Things) for its poles, appears in a booklet called Exploring: c ' 

< \ - 

You and Your Career (ACT, 1973). Through various exercises, the student^s 
attention is focused on different "regions" of the map and the job 
families located in those regions. While Qur."Vor,ld of Work Map for Job ^ 
Families" is currently only a first effort, somewhat like the maps developed- 
by the early explorers, we do feel that it helps provide perspective and 
focus to career%exploration. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TESTING PROCEDURES 

As noted in a previous section, there is nothing new in the current 
emphasis on career exploration. Neither is it new to suggest that tests 
might be used to facilitate exploration. Interest inventories have been 
used for -this purpose for a number of years. In the past, however, 
attention in testing texts has been concentrated on the use of tests in 
descriptioii, prediction, and in bringing abou^ resolution of choice, con- 
flicts ^ The nature of assessment and reporting procedures appropriate to 
these purposes differs considerably from what is needed to facilitate 
career exploration. - r 

Sxme years ago, Cronbach and Gleser (1957) distinguished between 
what they called wideband and narrowband approaches to ^neasurement. 
Narrowband instruments focus intensive assessment on a specific, limited 
area of concern with the objective being highly accurate measures of those 
personal chaMcteristiqs most relevant to that concern. Usually, only a 
few measures are involved (e.g., a. college placement! test covering English, 

i • 
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Mt^ieMtlcs, and natural science). Wideband Instruments, on the other 

hand, assess a wide variety of personal characterlstlcs--characterlsitlcs 

. that are relevant to a number of concerns." Ideally, many different . 

measures will ,be involved in one articulated testing' ptogram— for example: 

interests, abilities, competencies, job values, working condition prefer- 

ence, and educational aSpirations'. ■ » • 

Cronbach and Gleser's delineation of the bandwidth dimension In 

measurement has ^Implications for the types of measures that are used in 

career guidance. Witieband measurement, it would appear, is especially 

appropriate to .facilitating s^£- and career exploration. Because of the 

wide variety of personal characteristics that can be covered, the student 

is presented with several perspectives! from which he can view his "self' 

in relation to careers^. New ways of abstracting experience and focusing 

it on career plans are added to the information he already has. Ideally, 

two basic, types of information are added: information, on personal 

characteristics jCi.e., information presented in self terms); and informa- 

tion relatijpg personal characteristics to career options (i.e., information 

about self presented in carreer terms) . ^ Among -the major limitations* of 

many tes^s currently used in guidance are their failure to integrate 

different kinds of information (e.g., interests and abilities are covered 

in separate, unarticulated tests) and their failure provide information 

♦ 

both in self and career terms. « . 

Us^ of tests in the context, of a developmental ^areer guidance p^rogram 
makes wideband measures desirable from another standpoint. Since develop- 
mental guidance is for everyone,, and since there are Wide' differences in 
the information needs of different individuals or of an ipdividutX 
taneously engaged in several decision-making cycles, only wideband me^t|r^ 
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can provide the variety of information that is needed, 



MODELS FOR DATA-INFORMATION CONVERSION 



-Another implication that follows from the previous discussion is the 
need to change our expectations of what tests should give us:' Test ciata, 
after all, must undergo a series of transformations if they are to have an 
impact on career development. First, the data (scores, percentile ranks, 
stanines, etc.) must be transformed into information relevant to counseling 
and guidance. Next, this information must be transformed into experiencg ./ 
and finally, the experience must be transformed into cdteer plans and 
decisions. Test publishers have the primary responsibility 'for data- 
information transformation, 'although this responsibility is shared with 
counselors. Counselors and test publishers, together, have the primary 
responsibility for he^ping students transform information, into experience, 
although this responsibility is sHared with the students themselves. 
Finally, student^ alone have the responsibility of transforming experience 
into career decisions, although counselors, parents, ahd other, int^r^s ted 
individuals can prdvixie, help. . ^ - 

• The first of the transformations, noted above' is the conversion of ' ~ ^ 
tesl: data into guidance information. ' In career guidance this means informa- 
tion useful in the exploration and specification stage's of decision making. 
As Goldman (1971) has pointed out, data-information c^version involves 
"bridging the gap" between the test s'core and i,ts implications for the 

counselee. Test scores, by themselve's, have no meaning. It is only 

• ' .* < . 

after determination of their relationthTp to real-woyld events that th^y' 
• ' ' ' ' / / ' 

become more than digits on a page derived from marks on a, page. .This' 

relationship, of course, is relevant to a central charac testis tic of. all 



tests— valid ity# Bui validity data, alone, seldom provide the counselor, 
vitfe much help in transforming test scores into counseling information. 
A correlation coefficient of ,53 between a test and grades in nursing - 
says very liiztle to the counselor about Mary^s prospects in that, field; 
yhat the counselor really needs^ for purposes of , career-guidance i^s^^a way 
to bridge the gap between the test score and its meaning, not its meaning 
in general, but rather, its meaning for Mary. *^ 

Too oft^n, test publishers have settled for providing a score profile, 
some general validity jdata, and a few suggestions, and then have expected . 
the counselor to ntuddle through. We have called it "clinical interpretation 
certainly an indispensable part bf any use of tests in guidance^ but p^r- 
haps the^term is largely a "cop out" that covers for our inability to 
prov^-tfe counselors with the information they need.. 

What, then,'^are some procedures for bridging the gap betwen the test 
score and its implications? Two major kinds of models have been implicit 
in the discussion thus far--a. model suggesting choice" options for explora- 
tion and a model indicating probable level of sucpess should a particular 
option be pursued. The model moist familiar is undoubtedly the model used • 
to |)rovide predictions of performance or success, i.e., the correlation 
and regression model. Less well-known, although b^ no me^s, new, is the - 
discriminant-centour model (Tiedeman, Uulon, & Bryan, 1951). The function 
of this latter mod^l is to provide an indication of a student's similarity 
to the characteristics of persons already pursuing yaripus choice options* 
Degree of similarity can be expresses! statistically via centour^scores 
^which are two-digit numbers with some of the same properties as percentile 
ranks., However, there are several nonstatistical versions of the 
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discriminant-centour model j«8t as there are nonatatistical versioi^s of 
the regression model. ^ \ ' • ' 

The goal of the discriminant-centour model, as used in career guid- 

ance, is not to find ^ perfect match that leads to choice, to predict 

/ 

membership in some group, or to ^^tiraate degree^ of • success in j5ome endeavor 
but rather to say, "Look, here are som^ occupations (vocational education 
programs,' college majors j etc.) that attract people who are similar to 
you in several ways. You may want to check into them." % • , • 

An additional application of the discriminant-centour model, one * 
that is facilitated by means, of » two-dimensional "exploration maps" 
(Prediger, 1971), is to help the student project certain aspects of his^ . 
"self" into a choice domain and to "try on" various option^ for size» 
This form of vicarious exploration no substitute for real-world, explora- 
tipn/ of course, but it ^oes provide a unique opportunity for the student 
to survey, his location in the world of work w£%h respect to interests, 
abilities, and other measured characteristics. 

Those interested in guidance applications «of these models might 
consult the paper on which this presentation is based (Prediger, 1974). 
Because of time limitati9ns^ however, further discussitfii cannot be pro-^ * 

ded here. Suffice it to say that these two models for data-^information * 
.trans forma ti6n complement each other, wJ^th the dispriminant: model providing 

infoxrmation to stimulate exploration, arid the regression m.odel providing 

^ • " , 

Vsuccess estimates to u3ed during the 'process of exploration*. *^ 

Test publishers have powerful procedures at i their disposal for' • 

transforming test data into counseling information.' We shouldf all fencourage 

them to use these, ptocedxires.' . * * - \ ' ' • ' T 



SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR COUNSELORS , ' ^ 

I haye already discussed the role of .the counselor in transforming 
information from tests into student experience and career plans. I believe 
this is the counselor's most important role in testing. For unless in-» 
formation is experienced and Integra ted/xn^o the se If -concept , it can have 
very little impact on career development. Experience, as used here, 
refers to both external experience as obtained in career exploration and 
internal experience as obtained in self-exploration. The former contri-. * 
butes to the latter because of the likelihood of experiencing new aspects 
of self during the active exploration of careers. ^ 

We at ACT believe that test publislibrs can and must do much more 
than they have in the past to help counselors help students transform, 
test results into experience. As I already noted, score profiles, per- 
centile ranks, and correlation coefficients are no longer enough. To 
provide no more and expect counselors to do the rest of the job is one of 
the main reasons, I believe, that the usefulness of tests in career 
guidance is being questioned today. We hope that our publication 
"Exploring: You and Your Career" (ACT, 1973) points the way to a more 
fruitful marriage between tests and career guidance. 

The main vehicle for the counselor in meeting his (her) career 
guidance responsibilities however, is a developmental career guidance^ 
program coupled with the periodic opportunity for counseling* The role 
of counseling in the context of career guidance is ,to help the student 
assimilate the information and expetience he has attained, to assess its 
meaning for him, and to plan next steps in the decision-making process. 
' * Another major role pf the counselor in testing, one with special ^ ' 
relevance for the disadvantaged, is to help counselees find »ways of 
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.transforming possibilities into probabilities. Traditional, prediction- 
oriented uses of tests in guidance have emphasized the 'status quo--the . 
. probabilities given existing circumstances. On the other hand, exploratory 
uses of tests focus on possibilities--^^ho\it ruling out alternatives 

because of current deficiencies in abiiity,^ education, or personal re^ 

# ♦ . " - . . >-''tS'^' c • ' . ' • ^ ' 

..sources. The individi^L^^^S^^Jgfle h^lp o£ 'exploratory experiences and in 
the cdntext of his value s^tem,.. determines his goals. When these goals 
center on the pos^^xe rather than on the probable, -the counselor's 
challenge is to help make the possible a reality.^ This is a task that 
cannot be performed by assessment alone, although tests have been faulted 
for this reascn. Tests can point out some of the possibifities and 
probabilities, and they can provide clues as to how change can be brought 
about. But they cannot talk with the individual's parents; integrate 
health, socioeconomic, and classroom performance data into an effective 
p*lan of action; help the student weigh the personal costs and directions 
of change; develop a new school program; obtain\financial aid; or arrange 
for remedial help. The implementation of change requires counseling and. 
guidance of the highest brder. • 

A developmental career guidance program provides an effective context 
for facilitating change in the student — for intervening in the normal 
course of events. Strong guidance programs can also be effective in 
bringing about change in student environments. BotH types of change, 
personal and environmental, can help transform the remotely possible^into 
the highly probable for a given individual. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, I would like to restate five points which I believe 
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provide evidence for the vital role of telting in career guidance. , 

^ I. The potential contribution of te$ts to career guidance is based 
on the supposition that infomatiori about, human attributes is a necessary 
although not a sufficient condition for optimizing career development. 

2. Theory, rese'arch, and common sense telL, us that we have passed 
the era in which square-peg, square-hole uses of tests could be viewed 
as the epitome of ' vocational guidance. However, blaming tests for-4i^ 
square-peg approach to career guidance'is somewhat like blaming skin color 
for racial discrimination. It is essential to differentiate between 
assessments of human attributes and square-peg uses of these assessments. 

3. Both career. development theory and career decision-making theory 
suggest that the role of tests in career guidance is threefold; first, to 
stimulate, broaden, and provide focus to career exploration; second, to 
stimulate exploration of self'in relation to career; and third, to provi^e^ 
'•what if" information with respect to various career choice options. 

..4. Test data must go through a ■ chain of transformations if they are 
to be useful in career guidance. First, test data must Ije transformed 
into information relevant to counseling and guidance. Next, this informa- 
tion must be transformed into exploratory activities and self -evaluated 
experiences. And finally, these experiences must be transformed into 
career plans and decisions. Responsibilities for these transformations 



(in order of presentation) primarily rest'with test publishers,* co\inselors, 
and counselees. 

/ 

^5. Because of the important and active roles of the counselor and 
coun^elee in these transformations, tests can best be used in the context 
of a develo^Jmetita 1 career guidance* program. 
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A SUMMARY FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

Charles W. Ryan 

College of Education 
University of Maine 

■ C ■ 

TheVnthusiastic response and interest of the conf^ence ^participants 
is indicative of the continuing need for redefinition of career guidance. 
-New programs, materials, and methods for training school counselors in 
the area of career guidance, placement and counseling should receive a' 
top priority rating in the late 1970's. ' Counselor educators will need 
to devote considerably energy in developing "new" approaches for the 
training of school counselors, pataprofessionals, and other support per- 
sonnel. The challenge of career education, both, as a concept and a proV* 
gram of services will continue to be- instraunen1:^'"in providing guidance 
professionals "new" dimensions fox delivery of services. Issues and con-, 
cerns addressed by both presenters and participants JLn the conference 
indicated a need for redirection in programs of counselor education/ 
. It is imperative that our training' programs for ^^ounselors (both 
secondary school and post secondary) provide skill development in career 
guidance procedures; e.g. job placement, interest testing, community 
development, career development theory, and career guidance practices. 
The* counselor exposed to these concepts and skills ^will be able to help 
students and adults discover their int;ere8ts, abilities, and values in 
planning for career choice. Specifically, a comprehensive program of 
career guidance, caunseling, placement and exploration should provide 
the following programs: 
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^ In* grades sevea through ten programs of in-depth orientatioa and 
exploration of the world of work mttst be provided for all students.* 

1 ] ~ . ■ ' . 

This Component, designed either as a separate-<course or as an in- 
tegral part of the existing curriculum, should be the primary 
, ^^^por£unity fgr schools' to provide twcr^ypes of education experi- 



ence3: 



A. An introduction to, the structure of the world of work in 
orde'r that students may examine and classify work for main- 
taining flexibility within a worJcing society throughout *bheir^ 
adult lives. . 



B. Experiences which illustrate^ways of understanding and look- 



^ D. 

4 ing at- oneself in relation to work in general, work settings, 
work values and tasks, and conditions of work. To accomplish 
' these purposes such a program would ^ 

1. * put students in contact with "workers in a variety of 

occupational groups; .* . 

2. provide^opportunities for students to test theirselves 
in wori^oles through simulated work experiences and 
productive, responsible Tiome, school, and community 
projects related to work roles; 

, . 

3. provide opportunities for students to visit and observe 
work and workers in a variety of settings;- and 

■ • ' ■ i • 

4. organize regular group guidance experiences to assist 
students in interpreting what they learn about them- 
selves through their experiences in terms t)f possible 

' ^ career goals and plans. - * ^ . 

While essential to the positive career development of all students, 

y 

these programmatic efforts will be particularly helpful to those with 
academic or socio-economic handicaps who may experience for the first time 
the relationship between th,e world of work, and skills acquired in school. 
Surveys of dropouts in metropolitan areas indicate that lack of interest 
or understanding of the personal relevance of school to their own goals 



* Portion$ of this section are adapted from a presentation by Gene Bottoms* 
"Statement on Vocational Guidance, Exploration and Placement"? ^Congressional 
Hearing on H.R 14454 of the Vocational Education Amendments^ of ''1974, August, 
1975. Reprinted with permission of the author • 
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rather than a lack of ability is the principal reasx)n most students choose 
to leave school before graduating (Venn, 1970, reports that of 22,000 
dropouts surveyed in seven metropolitan areas over a five-year period, 
over twa-thirds registered an IQ between 90-109). Many of these young 
people leave school without having learned what the world of work expects 
of them, what their own capabilities and values are, and how to. relate 
these, understandings to productive survival in a work-oriented econony. 
2. Programs to assist in career decision-making and planning are 

recommended for grades eleven and twelve, ^post-secondary students 
and out-of-school youth and adults. The students who exit from 
the public school system need help in identifying tentative 
career goals and plans. Students considering post-secondary 
^vocational and technical education need help in selecting currJ- * 
culum offerings most appropriate to them if the resources of 
thfe institution are to be maximized for the greatest number of 
individuals. In addition, out-bf-school youth, and (inemployed 
. and underemployed adults are seeking new career objedtives* and . 
need help in thinking through their career lives artd plans. 
Decision-making, and planning assistance can be provided^ by 
integrating special career deci*sion-making and planning courses, 
group guidance classes, and seminars into the» existing curricu--^ 
lum. Providing intensive, systematic individual and group voca- 
tional. counseling is also required. Decision-making, and planning 
programs would have as objectives the assistance of individuals 
in developing decision-making skills and in*, applying tho*se skills 
to their career lives. For instance, students should be able to: 

• * c 

* ' s ^ * ' , 

* * ' . 
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A. Recognize that they have to make A depision and to specify 
the .particular decision to -be made, 

B. Identify^, understand, and use an array of resources in^de- 

termining the range of alternatives available to them, 

« 

C* Assess the desirability and probability of the alternatives 
as they^ relate to them and their environment, and_^ 

D. Choose which steps to take in terms' of ptesent'and future 
goals as they perceive them. ' * ^ >. 



This program should not stop at the point we help an individual 

make a decision, but should be designed to help individuals' 

formulate a five-year plan as to how they are going to reach 

their tentative career goals. In this future-oriented context, 

individuals will plan w^iat they have to do to achieve tentative 

career the steps they must take, when to take those steps, 

and how to assess their progress toward these goals. As ifidi- 

cated before, this kind of assistance is not only needed by 

secondary youth, but by post-secondary and out-of-school youth 

And adults. . . , , ' ^ ' 

Job placement assistajice should be a specified requirement of 

•any new career development program. Placement should be avail-' 

able to all students exiting from secondary schools, vocational 

programs, and post-secondary levels. . Qne of the widely accepted , 

major ^oals of public education Is to prepare young people for £ 
* 

successful transition to 'adult roles and,,^more specifically, to 
increase' their career potentiTf. Yet, the United States continues 
to have the highest rate of youth unemployment in the world, with 
the, figures reaching 63 percent in certain' communities (Venn, 1970); 
and indications are that these figures will' rise t54:$adily if 
present trends and^i^ractices go unchecked (U S. Department of 
Labor, 1970). 
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After a review of the critical dimensions of the.- youth 
unemployment problem, the 1972 Manpower Retfo'rt of the President 
' cone lude^d. that "the need exists. . . for more adequate guidance 
and job placement ^services to aid (young people ages 16-22) in j 
the transition fr;om school to work" (U. S. Department of Labor, / 
1972). This same concern was expressed as a major recommendatioo 
by the Natiotial Commission on the Reform of Secondary Education 
(Reform of Secondary Education, 1972). 

The type o.f job placement which should be specified in new 
career development programs is more 'intensive and broader than 
has been previously conceived. It is inore than helping students 
obtain jobs: it is helping them' obtain the best jobs possible 
based on their training and personal goals which provide for 
continued growth and development. In addition, it is following 
through to help students adjust to entry- level jobs during the 
'ii>itial period of emplo3mient ^so that many youngsters not only 
get a job but begin to progress up the job ladder. Many youth 
alienated .from. the world of work need help not^only in obtaining 
an entry- level job but also in developing skills and habits 
necessary for holding that- job. The equality of services owed 
to all American citizens by public education mandates that our 
concentration of education and guidance efforts to youngsters 
leaving school to enter the work force be as great as our services 
to those staying in school and/or pursuing higher education. 

4 

Job* placement must include a follow-through component de- 
signed to 'assist each stu'dent after placement. The purpose is to 

^ V 

f 

o 
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follow 'each student through the work experience until they 
' receive permahent status or a first-step promotion and provide 
. the necessary counseling to help students develop habits, skills 
^ and attitudes necessary fof satisfying adjustment to the work 
setting. This service would be of particular value to students 
who lack exposure to successful role models and previous positive 
contacts with the adult working world. • . , 

A comprehensive job placement service, as a potential for 
' learning and individual self development could result in: 

A. A reduction in youth unemplo3nnent, 

B. Improved- and more relevant curriculum and guidance services, 

C Excellence- in education being based on the school's success 
with every student, 

D. Making learning something other than academic achievement 
valued only in the school, 

E. Locating part-time jobs for secondary students that are 
related to their tentative career goals, r^j^-r 

F. Coordination of.in-school learryLng with part-time work '* ' 
experience of in-school students,.* . • j. 

G. Youth finding entry jobs which would lead to better career 
options, 

/ . H. Greater youth employment in fields related to training, and 

I. Jncreased community input into definitions of goals for 
education. ^ ^ 

4., An o^utreach function should be required by any new career develop- 
ment" effort. The purpose of an outreach service would be *to re- 
turn out-o£-school youth to an appropriately^adjusted learning 
situat^ion such as part-time training and relate'd employment or 
other individualized programs designed specifically to meet the 
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'immediate arid long-range needs of those previously alienated • 

by the ^traditional school structure. Because of earlier negative 

experiences, these youth are not likely to seek further education 

on their own and will need to be soiight out and convinced that 

the school can adjust to profile theni'with relevant, useful, 

successful experiences. Outreach programs should, therefore, 

• * 

have dual thrusts: 

A. To work, with out-of-school youth to' help them identify ca're^r 
goals and to return to school to pursue those goals; and 

.B. to work within the school structure to design alternative 
' • programs for all individuals, regardless of the direction 
their career plans take. 

A program for career guidance, exploration and placement should 

include a provision for career counseling. The focus of such 

' . ' / 

career counseling must be upon all students and all educational 

levels. A prescribed career guidance program should provide the 

fo 1-1 owing: ' 

A. ^ prevoca^tiorial coun$eling to help students systematically 

assess and persona^iize the meaning of exploratory work. and f 
educational experiences! * 

/ 

B. counseling sessions to. help students relate their own 
abilities, interests, and values to possible career options. 

C. intensive vocational and educational counseling programs to 
encourage the development, implementation, and continuous 

• assessment of tentative personal arfd career plans throughout 
t;he student's high' school years. * ^ . ' 

/ 

D. vocational counseling to help studentSt make choices among ' 
* . vocational course offerings at thd secondary, pos-t-secondary, 

and adult levels. 

E. counseling programs to help individuals adjust to t\ew roles 
as workers until a smooth transition into the work setting 
is assured. ^ 
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The aspect of counseling regarding^personal problems ^nd 'develop- 
ment should be seen as a very import-^nt strand relating to and^ 
running throughout the other guidance activities of orientation, 
exploration, decision-making, planning, placement, and adjustment. 
Career Guidance for Adult3 A comprehensive program of career ^ 
gui.dance and counseling must provide for Awareness, Explo'ratiort 
and Pr-eparation to facilitate entry into new careers for those 
adults not already enrolled in formal training programs. Women 
who wiih to pursue new career avenues mii&t be alerted to job ' 
possibilities and provided professional help in attaining their 
goals.' A suggested adult career counseling program can be 
structured around the three themes cited above." For exampTe: 

A. Awareness - -guidance professionals should provide car-eer ^ - 
interest testing, discussion groups, and up-to-date infor- 
mation that- simulate the , adult clients'' dwa^ness levels 
regarding the multi.tude of career opportuni^ties available . h 
in our society. For example, 'Holland's- Self Direoted Search 
is an appr9priate interest instrument tg initiate the process;* 
For many out-ofrschool youth and adult^ it will' beftheir- 
first formalized attempt to ascertain their, interests and 

, abilities since leaving the, secondary school. 

B. ExploratiHpn — approximate exploratory Experiences must be * ' ^ 
designed to help, adults crystallize the carreer decision-' 
making process. For example, adults could be assigned a 

"Job Shadow" experience that ^would' provide realistic contact 
with an already employed worked, A chance to discuss and ^ 
perhaps t;,ry out some' aspects of the job wiTl facilitate'^'*the 
career decision-making process. Adult education programs 
could provide sho'rf 4 or 5 week mini-exploratory courses that • 
would permit adujts the opportunity to experience. short, 
meaningful exploratory experiences prior to 'entering' a longer 
period of ^training. * ' ^ ^. . 

C. Preparation - -formal training progranis must be designed that . 
permit flexible entry for adults who may be holding full- or ' 
part-time jobs. The use of . modularized or individualized 
instructional mateprials will permit* designing of skill develop- 
ment programs that permit a variety of learning options. For 
women it may be realistic to provide botfi' morning anS evening 
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training ses6ions--^hdt accomodate mothers with children in 
school or women wha are employed during the day. The pur- 
pose of .training programs at this level is to provide entry 
level and professional skills for^/Kittering the labor force. 
, Additional programs that provide recreational or vocational 
trai^lrg should complement the more formalized skill programs. 

in conclusion, the dialogue generated by presenters and participants 

argues for improving the delivery of comprehensive. career guidance, 

counseling, placement and follow-up services to a broad based constituency. 

The challenge demands our best performance during the last half of the ^ 

igyo^s. . * • • 

s 
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